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Notes on Third Edition. 


28, ParK LANE, 


NORWICH. 


In introducing the Third Edition of this little work, 
I am glad to say that the cheap Second Edition I 
published has been sold out; and that long, too, before I 
anticipated. The First and Second Edition is now out of 
print. | 

Having purchased the sole Copyright from the 
Author, I am in a position to publish it in any form I 
choose. Therefore I am again offering another Cheap 


Edition in Paper Covers, 8d., post free 9d. 


By carefully reading its pages many who are in 
ignorance of the methods of the way these Birds are 
made to pay in the breeding-rooms, and who are often 
led away by misleading advertisements, fictitious names, &c., 
in which birds, with twenty changes and upwards, are 
offered for a small sum, &c., will be enlightened in these 


subjects, and, by which, I hope they may profit. 


W. RUDD. 
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cc years have passed since this little work was published ; 

the third edition is in the press, and the appreciation by 
the public of the subject treated is more pronounced than 
ever. The German Song Canary has found its way into 
thousands of homes which before had not been aware of its 
existence. Much of what I anticipated would happen has 
happened. 


The import has more than doubled itself; choice 
specimens which formerly could not be obtained here except 
on almost impossible terms may now be more reasonably 
acquired. Bird-room appliances, either of German make, or 
at least of German type, are finding a ready sale; and last, 
but not least, the British lover of bird song is shaking off the 
bonds of subservience by asserting his spirit of independence. 
We are breeding good songsters ourselves ! 


Clubs have been formed with the sole object of 
producing in Great Britain Rollers as good as the Germans 
do themselves ; contests are being held where such British- 
bred “‘artistes’’ are carefully judged, and where every 
encouragement is offered to improve the exhibits year by 
year. Thus much more than I expressed in the conclusion 
above has come to pass. 


Wishing this edition an even greater success than the 
preceding ones, I hope to have something equally satisfactory 
to report when the next issue of this booklet will become 
necessary. 

THE AUTHOR. 


- RUD DYD’S 
CAGE BIRD 


for hanging in the Birdroom, enables 
you to keep a Complete Record of 
Hatching Results of 21 Pairs. 


Price, 7d. Post Free, in Rolled 
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- RUDD’S - 
CAGE BIRD 


to carry in the waistcoat pocket, bound 
in Morocco, for 21 Pairs. Invaluable 
to Breeders of Germans and all other 
kinds. of Cage Birds. 


Post Free 7d. 


INTRODUCTION. 


T will scarcely be contested that, in sweetness, length, and variety 
| of song, the German Canaries, as they are now bred, reared, and 
trained in Germany, surpass any other cage birds kept in our 
own homes. True, the Blackbird, Thrush, Skylark, &c., are acknow- 
ledged to have admirable vocal powers, but they would scarcely he 
tolerated in a drawing room. A Piping Bullfinch, singing two or 
three short ‘‘ tunes,” is surprising and engaging beyond description, 
but this sweet pet is really a whistler, not a singer. He is not pur- 
chaseable for less than his weight in gold, and, after all, he is 
“manufactured in Germany,” as is the subject of these lines. The 
Nightingale, Woodlark, and Titlark are exceedingly sweet songsters, 
_ the two last-named never too loud in song even for delicately con- 
stituted ears. But these birds only sing well during very few months 
of the year, and, besides, require very great attention. The average 
German Canary sings to us through at least nine months of the year, 
and the best trained ones present us, for the same period, with all the 
choicest and sweetest utterances of the three favorites just mentioned. 
For many years it has been the aim and special endeavour of the 
trainers to introduce into the repertoire of their pupils all the most 
lovely passages of wild birds’ song, and right well have they suc- 
ceeded. It is even claimed for their charges that their vocal per- 
formances exceed the Niyhtingale’s natural song, inasmuch as the 
latter embraces harsh, unpleasant, crooking sounds, which would not 
be tolerated ina really good soft-singing Canary, who is only allowed 
to learn the beautiful strains of his educated seniors who have 
themselves been most carefully selected for their proficiency. 
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When I said above that these birds are “manufactured,” I was 
alluding to the extraordinary development of their organs of vocali-_ 
zation, for it must be understood by the reader that the German bird 
is not valued in the slightest by his appearance, but entirely by his 
vocal proficiency. By years of careful selection, assimilation, and 
elimination, offspring are ultimately obtained whose voice-producing 
organs have been so altered, or, if I may say so, improved, from their 
natural condition, as to be fitted to endure the strain put upon them 
by their tiny but ambitious possessors while under tuition. Without 
this prolonged artificial development of the vocal organs, the best 
endeavours of the bird to produce other than his natural song would 
be futile, and that the efforts of the untrained Canary are not exactly 
productive of enjoyable music will readily be conceded by those, 
with an ear, who have ever been condemned to listen to the ear- 
splitting song of an English Canary, beautiful as he may have been 
in outward appearance. From this it will be clear to those otf my 
readers who have endeavoured to bring up British Canaries under 
why their trouble has been productive of 


? 


German ‘“schoolmasters ’ 
so little success in the matter of improved song. It has taken many 
years of assiduity to produce our Norwich Crest from the raw 
material or to “manufacture” the Scotch Don out of the slim 
Belgian, but it has taken considerably longer to establish the German 
Canaries’ lungs and windpipe. That the development of the vocal 
and breathing organs does not effect the German birds’ general con- 
stitution is proved by their undiminished longevity, and their very 
evident enjoyment of their little lives, prisoners though they be. 
That it is far from imparing their reproductive power is evidenced by 
their constant numerical increase, and corresponding decrease in 
commercial value. The imported bird of the present day is twice as 
clever as his congener of a decade ago, and is much cheaper to buy. 
“Tours,” as the Germans call the prolonged song notes which, strung 
together, form the song, and which give the birds their especial value, 
are now heard quite commonly of such quality as would formerly 
have been scarcely thought possible of imitation by Canaries 
representing, as they do, the choicest productions of the choicest wild 
birds themselves. 
There is a general belief among bird lovers that the German 
Canary who imitates those strains so perfect! when purchased in 
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November or December, has learned them directly from the natural 
tuition of the Nightingale, Titlark, and Woodlark, and they wonder 
why he does not imitate their call-notes, and why he does not 
“croak” like the first, or “tit” like the second. The real fact is 
that not one in a thousand of the youngsters has ever seen or heard 
any other bird except Canaries. This will be evident when it is con- 
sidered that at the time when the charming songsters mentioned 
would be in song, and therefore capable of imparting their superior 
strains to any learners, the young Canaries would not be old enough 
to take advantage of the opportunity and remember what they 
might hear. The adult birds were too old then to be capable of 
adding to their repertory of “tours.” Their period for learning had 
passed, what they have not mastered by Christmas being only in the 
rarest instances attempted later on. It is, therefore, quite a mistake 
to credit the wild songsters with teaching the young prisoners. The 
real instructor, after their own progenitors, is the trainer, very often 
the breeder, who during many seasons has taught himself to imitate 
a variety of picked strains of the above-mentioned and other wild 
songsters. These strophes he reproduces on a small wind instrument, 
the bird flute,* at the proper time, that is to say, when his young 
stock have finished moulting, and when they are capable and anxious 
to form their song. This period of instruction extends over the very 
months when field birds are silent or absent. 


German Canaries are not required to be beautiful : they are not 
mated to produce stock highly coloured, evenly marked. heavily 
crested, surprisingly large, or crescent like in contour ; in short, they 
are by their admirers to be heard only, not seen. Those that please 
the ear are freely excused from pleasing the eye. The fact that the 
birds have not been, as with us, bred for many generations with the 
view of excelling in size, color, or shape, has, however, one decided 
advantage to the owner, which is that the discrimination of the sexes 
gives but very little trouble. Even to the unpractised eye the sex is 
distinguishable by what I may call greater or lesser want of color. 
This want of color is more pronounced in the female than in the 
male, so much so that when still in the nest the latter can at once be 
recognized by the richer color encircling the beak and eyes. What- 


* The Publisher, W. Rudd sells these flutes see advertisement page. 
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ever the predominating colour of the adult birds may be, the head, 
back, and breast lean towards the straw yellow, which is about the 
darkest yellow the German Canary attaius to, whilst the hens rarely 
get beyond a creamy white, or in pied birds a simple grey. 

Cinnamons and greens, far from brilliant, are often met with and 
easily distinguished in the same manner ; crested specimens occurring 
amongst any colors. The few German amateurs who keep Canaries 
for their beauty fall back upon that long, delicate, frilled breed, 
called in this country the Belgian. ‘lhey are sub-divided on the 
Continent into Hollanders, Parisian Trumpeters, Brussels Fancy, &c. 
IT am pleased to record that for several years British breeds also have 
been gradually taken into favor. 

It should not be inferred from this deprecatory reference to the 
appearance of the German Canary that they are in any way unsightly 
or ugly. Such a conclusion could only be arrived at by comparing 
very plain specimens with very good representatives of our choice 
breeds. Quite on the contrary; the German bird is perky and 
sprightly, full of life and vigour, and of a pretty, compact, and 
comfortable looking form. If there are some puny hens to be met 
with, which scarcely exceed five inches in length, there are many cocks 
which measure over six inches; quite large enough to sing well, to 
live for years, and to raise fair-sized progeny. 

Apart from size, there are cases in which beautiful markings 
occur, such as evenly marked wings, where the dark feathers form the 
letter Y in strong contrast to the pale yellow plumage, When 
besides the wings (and possibly the tail) the head is also dark, be it 
in the form of a crest (this I ought to calla crestlet) or of a well- 
defined oval cap, the wearer of such markings is of enhanced value. 
The German amateur is not altogether indifferent to beauty in his 
musical pet, but the producer rarely breeds for “feather.” When 
this is attempted at all, they try to produce the typical markings 
best appreciated in Germany, viz, a perfectly clear body with a 
black cap only. <A pair of these, one yellow and one mealy, smooth 
and sleek in shape, are as pretty a sight as most bird lovers can 
wish for. 

They are difficult to produce, because when breeding from a 
perfect pair the oval spot degenerates mostly into a hood covering 
the neck as well as the head; on the other hand, when imperfectly 
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or insufficiently marked stock-birds are mated, the progeny shows 
only a grey grizzled patch, which, although it may be of the right 
shape and size, is a long way behind the desired typical dark cap. 

It may also interest the reader that Hartz Mountain Rollers are 
not the only good song birds coming from Germany. In the same 
way as excellent Norwich Canaries are bred in London, so are the 
finest Rollers trained in many districts of Germany besides the 
Hartz. St. Andreasberg has established a great reputation for pro- 
ducing prize song birds, but other breeding centres have not stood 
still, and the prize winners are not a/l Hartz birds. “The Hartz 
Mountain stamp of Canary” would be a more correct description: 
when best quality is referred to. 


—s08- flea Goo 
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BREEDING. 


The main object of the German breeders is either to produce 
quantities of ordinary song birds for sale and export or, in smaller 
numbers, superior stock for exhibition and home trade. For the 
latter purpose they are trained to sing whenever called upon by the 
judges or vendors, and anywhere and everywhere where the singing 
contests are held, zs 

A full description of such bird shows will follow further on. 

I need hardly say there is no royal road to success in breeding, 
but, although the little German hen is generally allowed to be a 
better nurse than those of other countries, I will state at once that a 
good deal of credit lics with the breeder himself, who assists in many 
ways, and keeps his birds in the necessury health and condition to 
enable them to produce the maximum of young vigorous stock. 

Different fanciers resort to different methods in the pursuit of 
their hobby, as may be illustrated by describing the proceeding of two | 
ardent followers of the fancy personally known to the writer. Both 
aimed at producing quality only, but set to work in entirely different 
ways. 

Mr. ©. M., of Frankfurt, after disposing of his entire stock one 
Christmas time, made soon after an entirely fresh start in the 
breeding of prize song birds. He purchased of the best breeder then 
known—a Mr. W. Trute, of St. Andreasburg, in the Hartz Mountains— 
two first rate prize singers at the price of five pounds each. The 
manner of purchasing these birds was one which would scarcely be 
imitated in this country where we are all so fond of driving our own 
bargains, The buyer sent to the seller two hundred marks with a 
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request that he would forward two birds to value. Of another 
acknowledged producer of prize stock, some two hundred miles away, 
he procured ten hen birds at the exceptionally high price, for hens, of 
three shillings per bird, these also being selected by the seller. Thus 
he started with a dozen unrelated yearlings of renowned descent. 
Turned loose into an attic room, properly prepared and fitted, early in 
April, the two cocks, then in their prime, mated as they listed; after 
three months’ care there were some sixty young cock-birds and half 
that number of hens flying about, none of which had ever heard a 
song note other than from the two sires, #.e., the best only. 

My other friend, A.N., of the same city, reserved ten pairs of his 
own excellent strain, but, having no spare room, stacked breeding 


cages against one wall of his sitting room, and kept each pair separate. 


In this warm room he could begin operations a month sooner, but 


- after all he reared no more young cockbirds than the first mentioned 


breeder, although he had to devote more trouble, expense, and 
another month’s time to his breeding season. He certainly had 
bred more young hens than C.M., but these are rarely taken into 
account, 

Here we have two widely differing methods ending in similar 
results. Neither hai been very successful from the point of view of 
the ordinary selling-stock breeder, who would have looked upon sixty 
young cocks only from ten old hens as a very poor season’s result. 

Both my friends were, however, quite satisfied ; they possessed the 
elements fit to be worked up to that degree of excellence attained only 
by the smallest minority : the élite of vocal artistes, 

As Ihave said, there is notroyal road, but I found that most of 
the larger breeders elect to give up a whole room to the purpose 
rather than have the trouble of attending to many separate cages. 
In such cases I have often seen as many as ten cocks and thirty hens 
turned loose together, and within a fortnight the room presented a 
strangely empty appearance, every hen being on a clutch of eggs, 
and only the cocks remaining visible. On an average, the ultimate 
results of such propitious commencements were that some three 
hundred young were raised during the season, without the necessity 
of separate attention to each hen. 

When this method is pursued, feeding, cleaning, and general 
attendance is carried on in a wholesale sort of way. An attic room 
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or “‘Mansard,” with such aspect as to allow only the rising or the 
setting sun’s rays to enter, is chosen, and got ready by April; the 
southern aspect is avoided as much as possible, as the summer heat 
in a shaded room is quite trying enough to old and young without 
adding to their suffering by Sol’s direct darts; the window is 
furnished with a large outside wire cage, and is scarcely ever shut. 
Nesting boxes are hung indiscriminately all around the room at 
varying altitudes; not one is placed in the cage outside the window, 
as the majority of the hens would want such an one and no other. 
Besides seed, egg-food, and a liberal supply of gravel, a corner with 
garden mould and lime is never forgotten, and, if possibie, a self- 
acting fountain is provided, to ensure without trouble a constant 
supply of fresh clean water. The other accessories consist of rustic 
perches or dead branches of trees well whitened over with limewash ; 
a live conifer or similar shrub, if added, will be tolerably certain to be 
taken possession of by one or two of the hens, who will build in it as 
cleverly as would field birds. 


A room thus equipped forms a pretty, and at the same time, a 
practical breeding place, and if the saving of labor effected by its 
adoption is productive of certain disadvantages, the breeder can keep 
them in check by sitting down at convenient times in a suitable 
corner and watching his birds. Among such a number of inmates 
there may be some mischievous individuals, male or female, of egg- 
eating propensities, some who may prove spiteful to their young, and, 
worse than all, from the German point of view, some who in their 
excitement will utter sounds which would mean ruin in the trained 
song of any Canary destined for future competition. 


Canary nature, in one respect at least, resembles human nature. 
The young are more apt to acquire objectionable practices than 
desirable ones, and early impressions in the wrong direction are pretty 
sure to assert themselves in adult life. It is therefore important 
to watch for evil-doers, and to remove them upon the first discovered. 
offence. 

In a large space occupied by so many inhabitants with wings, the 
discovery as well as the removal of a particular transgressor offers 
difficulties which do not present themselves when breeding from 
single pairs, but by familiarizing the birds with their daily visitors 
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offenders can be identified, and the outside cage facilitates their 
capture without detriment to the better behaved ones, 

Altogether, breeding in rooms in the promiscuous and polygamous 
manner referred to has been found to present the greater advantages ; 
a few are here given. 

Apart from the saving effected in running only a few males with 
many females, the latter are allowed to fulfil their parental duties 
without being importuned by impetuous lords to hurry on pre- 
parations for the second nest before they (the hens) are ready. ‘The 
young are reared in a near approach to nature’s freedom, some at 
least of their natural instincts being allowed full play, which 
concession cannot be granted to those reared in cages, Many a 
hungry fledgling receives a charitable contribution from a totally 
unrelated bird who has fortunately observed its necessity. Many a 
young cock of the first brood will, on the arrival of the second batch, 
although he is himself only some two months old, consider himself 
in duty bound to assist in the rearing of his successors, and will con- 
tinue to make himself generally useful, as long as he is allowed to 
share in the few cubic feet of space which so far has been his world 
and his Elysium. It will be easily understood that birds reared 
under such circumstances are exceedingly healthy, strong on the 
wing, and possess well-developed organs to forward the perfecting of 
their song, They have been begotten by natural selection of the 
parent birds, who were not arbitarily pared by their owner with a 
view of perpetuating points pleasing to the said owner’s fancy. All 
the German breeder has studied is equality of strain with the sole 
object of ensuring the maximum number of progeny endowed with 
that formation of the vocal organs necessary to produce the song of 
a good German Canary. 


NESTING MATERIAL. 


One of the first things to think of when preparing for the season 
is the material for nest building, and the Germans appear to have hit 
upon something which is not only suitable to the requirements of 
the callow brood, but also to cure certain bad habits of the parents, 
or better still, to prevent those habits from being contracted by 
them, It is contended that the use of proper building material 
would all but annihilate the reprehensible habit of the old birds of 
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tearing feathers out of each others bodies. This vice seems ex- 
ceptionally prevalent in this country, the only one in which I find 
the breeding cages constructed with a separate compartment in 
which to save the fledglings from being stripped by the old birds. 
Complaints of their plucking feathers out of each other, or out of 
their defenceless progeny, are here numerous and constant wherever 
Canaries are kept together, and it is much to be regretted that the - 
evil has not been traced to its cause and vanquished. 


Generally the evil begins at the approach of the breeding season. 
Birds who have never sinned before, instinctively look then for 
suitable building material. The selected pairs are matched, and 
meet in the confined space of the breeding cage. Not finding any- ~ 
thing quite to his liking, the male seizes the first opportunity of 
extracting perhaps only one feather out of the flank of his little 
spouse, and carries it all over the cage as if to show her what he 
considers the best material to build a nest with. She picks up the 
feather in her turn and very soon has procured some more at the 
expense of her amorous lord. Ina short time she acquires a morbid 
craving for the taste of the blood-warm quill and becomes a confirmed 
despoiler of her species. 

She would build her nest entirely of down, if able to lay under 
contribution enough birds other than herself, and would, if not 
prevented, eventually strip her first brood naked in order to obtain 
material for her second nest. 

' Very few German breeders are ever troubled with such evil-doers, 
nor with another class of offenders very common over here, viz. : 
those hens that sit soclosely on their naked brood that they become 
saturated with her perspiration, weak in consequence, and unable to 
raise their heads should they be called upon to do so by the male 
parent, which the mother rarely allows, and ultimately they perish. 
This is called “sweating” the young prior to starving them, 
Immunity from these troubles is ascribed mainly to ‘the use of the 
correct nesting stuff. 


In Germany they employ nothing but 


SHREDDED LINHN 


threads made from old but clean linen rags, called both in German 
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and in French *‘Charpie,” and well known in surgery. In winter 

the breeder or his family devote their leisure to the pulling asunder, 
thread for thread, of innumerable three inch linen squares, making 
““Charpie.” It can, however, be purchased ready made by weight. 
This nesting material surpasses any other for coolness, softness, 
ventilation, easy detection of red mite, and general suitability. 

That the prospective Canary-mother prefers ‘““Charpie” to any 
other material—except when she has contracted a taste for down 
feathers—becomes patent to the observer of the bird’s action when 
she has been supplied with our English regulation “nest bag” of 
cowhair and moss. The white thread which encloses these materials 
attracts the bird’s attention to the exclusion of anything else, and if 
she could obtain sufficient of this commodity she would never think 
of appropriating the stuff enclosed by the net of cotton thread. At 
first sight of the nest bag she thinks of nothing else than to possess 
herself of some of that cotton, and will pull for hours at the various 
meshes, but in the end, as her desires are not understood by her 
keeper, she is forced to resort to the heating cowhair for want of the 
more suitable material. 


THE BREEDING CAGE 


for one pair deserves special description., The smallest size is ten 
inches deep by eighteen inches in height and width, and of thin 
planed deal boards all round except the front. This is never made of 
wire netting, only straight iron wire is used; in which the birds 
cannot easily get “hung up” by the claws, Any rust forming on 
such is beneficial rather than otherwise, and for this reason the 
wires are not painted, stained, or galvanized. The wood, however, 
receives two coats of oil paint, far preferable to thin varnish or 
stain. 

A light wooden box about five inches each way, one side left 
open, is hung on the outsides, right and left, against correspond- 
ingly sized openings fitted with a hinged flap or door swinging 
downwards. 

The nest itself is made of fine wicker or basket-work, through 
which air can circulate freely ; it is cup shaped, four inches across at: 


* The Publisher imports this article from Germany, see advertisement page. 
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top and two and a half inches deep. A circular hole in the bottom 
of the five inches square box holds this basket firmly, and light is — 
admitted by a few half inch holes drilled into the top. A couple of 
judiciously bent wire hooks easily fix the box and nest over the 
opening, which must be only about six inches from the floor of the 
cage. This height is desirable for the following reasons :—The cock 
bird prefers the topmost perch in his house to roost on, rather than 
the side of the nest, which he would choose instead if it were not so 
much lower down; fledged nestlings act in the same way, instead of 
creeping under their mother and interfering with her second clutch — 
of eggs; a hen, weak through laying labours, can reach a nest only 
some six inches up, while a greater distance might be beyond her 
powers; the breeder can drive her more easily off the nest, and can 
peep into it through the air holes; finally, nothing whatever is to be 
gained by having the nest so high as is usual in this country; 
neither seclusion nor freedom from molestation. 

The outside position has the advantage of giving the attendant 
great command over the box and nest, and, as these have to be lifted 
off many times, and the nesting material entirely replaced by clean 
at least once for each brood, the old birds are much less alarmed when 
the nest is so placed, than if it has to be taken from the inside, 

The sand drawer covers the whole of the floor, but its front edge 
does not form, as with us, part of the front of the cage. The drawer 
from front to back is slightly less than the cage, and is kept in 
position by a slice of the cage front, which, hanging by two or three 
hinges, falls over the sand drawer when in position, and when this 
is out for cleaning, closes the aperture, and precludes the possibility 
of abird popping through. 

The utensils for seed, soft food, water, etc., are always hung inside, 
to obviate the necessity of the very objectionable ‘“ pot holes.” This 
is so universally the practice in Germany, that the following wrinkle 
may be, perhaps, the means of saving the life of some newly 
acquired specimen who might otherwise have been left to perish of 
hunger or thirst. Remember, when you bring to your home a bird 
in one of the well-known German wicker travelling cages, that your 
new acquisition has never learned to put its head through a hole, and, 
when he is treated to the unwonted liberty of the new and spacious 
abode to which you will have at the first opportunity humanely 
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transferred him, he may not be “sharp” enough to find either food 
or water. Therefore, whenever you purchase a Continental bird, and 
this applies to other varieties than Canaries, either place the food 
and water inside the cage, or watch till you see he has acquired the 
knack of putting his head through the pot holes to reach the 
provender placed outside in the trough or fountain usually affixed to 
our English cages. Another important difference between German 
and English cages is that the doors of the former are invariably 
fitted with springs which make them self closing. 

A favourite way with the Germans of fitting breeding cages with 
nesting places is to slide them into the front quite low down, i.e, just 
above the sand drawer. Two slight wooden shelves, four inches wide, 
extending right across the front, are hooked on inside below the 
wired part; one supports the nest baskets, the other protects the 
sitting hen from droppings from above, A couple of flap doors give 
access to the nest, the breeder’s desire being to have ready command 
over the eggs or brood. 

They are so convinced of the superior utility of nesting places 
being kept low that even in flight rooms the boxes frequently hang 
only one foot from the ground. 

It may seem unnatural to expect birds of the finch tribe to build 
so low, but Canary hens accommodate themselves to circumstances, 
and soon overcome their disinclinations. One hears often of young 
birds having fallen or being thrown out of the nest and fatally 
injured. When the fall can only be a few inches, the ejected bird, 
even if it be-not noticed for some considerable time after the accident, 
can be warmed into life again and may be found to have sustained 
no serious injury, whereas a greater fall would probably have killed 
it outright, 


BREEDING IN FLIGHT-CAGES 


or aviaries is often resorted to for reasons of economy. ‘Two, three, 
or four hens, with only one cock between them, will often be quite 
as productive as an equal number of pairs, while the polygamous 
cock will not have occasion to expend part of his energy in challenging 
or fighting rivals, and his song, therefore, will not be so liable to 
degenerate as if strained to its utmost in contesting with other males, 
There is, however, one serious drawback to aviary breeding, Not- 
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withstanding the accommodation provided in the way of nest boxes 
and nesting materials being more than ample for each hen to 
possess a separate abode, it will frequently happen that two hens will 
lay in the same nest, and try to hatch eight or more eggs between 
them. This, of course, cannot be permittted, and onc must be 
removed, with some of her eggs. A new hen must not be introduced 
as a substitute, or a general fight will ensue. The better plan is to 
keep the offender in solitary confinement for a week, and then 
restore her to the aviary. By the time she again becomes broody, 
the other hens will have got so far on with their duties as to vigor- 
ously resent any interference she may be inclined for, and she will be 
driven to act independently. Aviaries for use in this manner may be 
of any size or shape, so long as they are sufficiently roomy, and can 
be placed once for all where they can remain all the summer, and 
where the inmates cannot see any other birds that may be kept in 
the same room. 

In England it is thought most injudicious to interfere in any way 
with the breeding hen. In Germany exactly an opposite course is 
adopted, and the result is that in that country very necessary 
attentions are accorded with impunity to the nesting birds which 
would be fatal to good results in the case of our much more nervous 
subjects. The serious German breeder selects his next season’s hens 
as soon as they have moulted, and keeps them with great care all 
through the winter—if they meet his requirements, then all their 
lives—and, although they are “only hens,” he talks to them, cares for 
them, studies their condition always, and is at as great pains te 
properly provide them with food, water, baths, gravel, salt, and, above 
all, with room to stretch their wings, as though they were cocks. No 
wonder that many are still as prolific in their fifth year as in the first. 
It is only because they are not neglected during their seasons of rest. 
The result of this method of treatment is great 


PAMITIDLIARITY 


of the birds with their master, No matter how alarming his move- 
ments may appear to be, they have learnt by experience that no harm 
comes to them, and they have perfect trustfulness in his intentions. 
Instead of being alarmed, they are pleased to see him enter the room, 
and to hear him speak to them, and they offer no resentment to his 
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necessary attentions to their eggs or young. ‘The daily feeding, 
the bi-weekly cleaning, the examining of nests, the setting cf the 
hens after the fourth egg is laid, and, most important of all, the 
inspection of the brood in due course, all are received by the hens 
with the utmost complacency, numerous instances, indeed, having 
been known where the birds have had so little fear of the keeper as to 
require lifting with gentle force from their nests whenever it was 
desirable to inspect the young brood. The German Canary-breeder 
examines the crop of each of his young hopefuls at least once 
a day. All the hens, therefore, have to leave their nests at his 
pleasure, and the confidence induced by his frequent attentions 
is so complete that, instead of exhibiting anxiety as to what is 
taking place, they take the opportunity of resorting to the feeding 
trough for a few grains of seed or of slacking their thirst. After 
eating and drinking, they will shake and preen their plumage | 
vigorously, and will return to their nest the moment they are per: 
mitted. Our English birds would probably resent such intrusion, 
-and after being so disturbed, would be very likely to desert their 
eggs or young altogether. Properly trained hens show no fear for 
themselves or their brood, but resume their duties as if nothing had 
happened. 

I have no doubt that some of my readers will question the 
possibility of obtaining Canary hens possessed of so many virtues as 
are here enumerated, and such would, of course, be imapossible if the 
birds were procured just when the fancier happens to come across one 
or more at odd times, or when he purchases his stock only just in time 
to breed from them. It is too late then to tame and familiarize the 
birds with their surroundings and their keeper, but if the method 
above described is faithfully adhered to, all difficulties will vanish, 
and very much greater pleasure, as well as increased profit, will result. 
A certain degree of 


INBREEDING 


is, with any kind of stock, desirable, to fix whatever characteristics 
are aimed at, but when carried on to excess it defeats its own object, 
inasmuch as greatly inbred stock of any kind, seriously deteriorates 
“in health and stamina, When hundreds of young are bred by one 
fanciers from say forty parents, and the best of these are kept for 
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future seasons, inbreeding to some extent is unavoidable. Any evil 
effects of such proceedings are obviated, however, by a free inter- 
change of hens between neighbouring breeders. By this means all 
are benefited, and the health of the stock is kept assured. The 
selection of the cocks with the same object in view, namely, the 
keeping of the inbreeding under control, is rendered easy by a 
system of marking the wing or flight-feathers of the young stock 
while still with their parents. With the choice of some four 
dozen flight and tail-feathers, which will of course be permanent 
until the second moult, it is easy to vary the notches to correspond 
with notes in the diary, so that the percentage of any individual cock 
can be ascertained with ease and certainty.* 


FOOD. 


The question of correct feeding of cage birds in general, and of 
German Canaries in particular, has long been, and is even now, a 
much contested point. After fining down the practical experience 
‘of numerous bird lovers, and of some professional and amateur 
breeders, I find the following rules for treatment are most generally 
adopted and observed. 


THERE STAPLE FOOD 

consists of good,sound German or summer rape only. It is surprising. 
how well, and for how long a time, Canaries and Finches will 
thrive on this grain alone. It is only during the moult that seeds of 
greater sustaining qualities may be necessary, but there are many 
thousands of Canaries who do not even enjoy that privilege, and 
have to live on rape seed all the year round, yet they remain in 
health and sing to a good old age; aclear proof of the well-balanced 
properties of the seed. 

Birds feeding young receive, of course, more heating and more 
nourishing sustenance, of which 

HGG FOOD 

takes the first place, This is prepared by mixing the yolk of a hard- 
boiled fowls egg, well granulated with two tablespoonfuls of 


powdered 
“ZWIKBACK,” 


a commodity which can be purchased quite cheaply at any German 


*Rings Numbered are far preferable to the wing clipping system, and can be 
supplied by Mr. Rudd. 
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baker’s shop. “ Zwieback” is virtually a superior tea-cake, cut in 
slices and slowly re-baked until all the moisture is gone. Crushed 
with a rolling-pin into powder, and moistened with warm water, it 
will keep sweet for some days if placed in a cool pantry, and mixes 
readily with the egg. When, however, breeding is in full swing, and a 
score of old birds are busy with their first broods, the quantity above 
named is only enough for one meal in the morning. By ten o'clock 
it is all gone, and a fresh supply has to be provided, which is 
preferable to giving double quantities at a time. 

Stimulating mature birds for the purpose of bringing them on for 
breeding should never be necessary. If the German hens have been 
properly treated through the cold season, they are quite ready by 
March, The trouble lies in the other direction, viz.: to subdue the 
ardour of both hens and cocks until the natural pairing time has 
arrived; this is mainly achieved by never allowing the two sexes to 
even hear each other. 

To really weak, backward birds, or when very early broods are 
desired, stimulants may be given for a week or two until the hen has 
begun to sit in earnest—but no longer—the white of egg supplies all 
the moisture necessary, and the shell is highly beneficial, especially to 
the laying hens. 

With rape seed, and an abundant supply of egg food given two or 
three times daily, one would think Canaries ought to rear any number 
of young, but practice has proved this to be otherwise. The German 
theory has always been that the Canary, being a seed eating Finch, 
should not always have access to soft food, even while propagating its 
species, and that it should be induced to rear its young on grain food, 
if not entirely, at least in large proportions. The digestive organs of 
the young birds are well able to assimilate seed in the condition in 
which the parents present it to them, 7.¢., in a party: digested sinte 
varying according to the age of the recipients, » 


SEED FOR NESTLINGS. 


The difficulty staring the breeder in the face is this—an apparently 
insurmountable one—-to make the old birds take up grain. food for 
their progeny, since it-is pretty generally. known that the maj jority. of 
breeding Canaries will let their yorng starve rather than. feed them 
on any but soft food. |. : 
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Feeding parents w2l/ have their palates tickled! They like to 
please their taste at the same time as they fill their crops. These two 
opportunities being granted them, they prepare for further indulgence 
by disgorging their too ample store into the mouths of their dear 
ones. Dry and hard seed, the taste of which is only appreciated when 
the cravings of hunger must be appeased, is not readily taken up, 
mashed in the crop, and disgorged. The old birds, on the contrary, 
prefer to wait for the more palatable egg food, and thus the majority 
of young exist, and apparently thrive, on nothing but sweet, soft 
mixtures. Many authorities now pronounce against this too artificial 
substance, predicting consequent troubles. The Germans condemn it 
unanimously, and prevent evil consequences to the birds in adult life 
in the following way :— 

By keeping their birds when not breeding on the one staple food 
of rape seed, all other grain becomes a luxury to them ; an unusual 
treat, a palate tickler! When, occasionally, it is offered to them, 
they partake of it with as much relish as the sweetest egg food or 
green meat, and if they have the young to feed, they will readily carry 
it as an unwonted dainty to the nest. To maintain at this period the 
necessary eagerness on the part of the old birds, mixed seed is only 
given once a day in limited quantities. For the same reasons as the 
Poultry-man uses grain as the best evening meal for fowls, the Canary 
man supplies seed to his charges as the final meal of the day. It is 
offered two hours before sunset, and left in the cage or aviary until 
the first morning meal, when all but the rape seed is removed. Ege 
food, left from the previous day, would have become stale and 
repugnant by that time, but seed is still relished by the feeders as 
much as on the previousevening. The necessity of rising at daybreak, 
which many fanciers have to do in order to furnish their old birds 
with fresh egg food, is thus quite obviated. In this manner the brood 
is partly reared on seed. The grain used in Germany is much the 
same as we use in this country, but there they use - 


OATS, 


shelled and split, to a much greater extent. However fattening such 
may be to a bird kept in inactivity. yet when used for breeding birds, 
and then only for a few hours | every day, there can be no more 
nourishing and digestible food than oaten flour. Oat-meal-is: not so 
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useful, because the somewhat leathery skin is ground up with the 
flour, but “groats or split grits,’ as this preparation is sometimeg 
called, is quite the correct thing for granivorous song birds when 
breeding or moulting, and is easily procured. 


Having now shown how the German stock birds are induced to 
feed their young on seed, as well as on soft food, I must refer to their 
mode of preventing the loss of the nestlings while under the mother. 
Sweating them is minimised by the use of Charpie nests as stated 
above. Starving them is also effectively obviated by the use of a 
specially made feeding bottle, which I may call 


A PAP INJECTOR. 


This little instrument may he likened toa syringe or small oil 
tube, such as is genera'ly used for lubricating sewing machines, and 
surpasses any other expedient devised for injecting the warm egg 
mixture into the very tiniest gullets. A slight pressure upon the 
bellows-like body of the instrument forces the desired quantity of 
pap through the injecting tube well into the open beak, where it is 
appropriated without difficulty, with perfect cleanliness and in close 
imitation of the mother’s action, What is, without such an injector, 
a very troublesome ‘‘labor of love’’ becomes easy and expeditious 
when carried on in this way. A thorough examination of the 
respective nests, say at six am., will disclose any neglect before it is 
too late to be remedied, but such empty crops as there may be, must 
not be more than half filled—never crammed to repletion—and 
the artificial administration of food need not be repeated before mid- 
day. In very bad cases two more visits before night are all that will 
be required to save many young lives. It is well known that the 
mother will sometimes neglect one particular nestling of her brood, 
but if the unfortunate youngster has been attended to in the manner 
described, and has been kept alive without her assistance, she will 
take to her cast-off again after a day or two, and the keeper's care 
will be no longer required. Besides, the cock bird is now allowed to 
see and feed his: progeny, instead of being Seas to fill the maw 
of a too jealous hen only ; 


- The rather limited variety of fGodstults mentioned hitherto, is 
really .all that is absolutely necessary to the breeding coterie, but - 
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beneficial changes and further incentives to feed may be introduced 
hy frequent addition of fresh green meat, fruit, and an occasional — 
allowance of 


MILKBREAD 


or ‘‘Semmel,” made of best wheaten flour and milk, When stale, this 
ean be finely grated or given in the shape of crumbs, or simply soaked. 
in water, squeezed, and then besprinkled with rape seed. In either 
form it is much relished by young and old, but being very rich, and 
consequently fattening, it is not brought into daily use. 


THE GRAVEL 


used is drawn frém the nearest river, and a pinch cf£ 


SALT 


mixed lightly with the gravel, is highly beneficial to birds under all’ 
conditions. This common river sand is sold very cheaply in numerous 
shops on account of its manifold domestic uses; it is not pretty to 
look at, but being perfectly free from dust, very sharp, coarse, and 
clean, it does not bind or clog the feet of the birds. On the other 
hand, it contains no lime, which deficiency has to be supplied by using 


*“CUTTLE - PISH, 


egg shell, old mortar, &c. 


Whether considered as a nutritive or as a preventive against 
sickness, uncooked 


PORK FAT 


is immensely popular, - When “ Hans” looks mopish, or anes not. 
"seem quite so ‘sprightly | as usual, the first ‘thing the busy housewife 
gives him is ‘the least mite” of sweet, “ Speck. ” When the family 
~~ dinner | happens to be fresh pork, the very first cut, before it is put on. 
to roast, is a slice, sufficient for dicky, or for all the feathered pets 
that are kept. These are only occasional attentions, but a strip of the 
rind of unsalted pork with some fat is always available for the use of 
the German breeding Canaries. ney are fond of at, and peck at it 


*The Publisher always hasa large stock of best quality Cuttle Fisb, 7d. per Ib., for sale, 
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until the hard skin and cellular tissue only are left. This easily 


obtainable remedy is of the utmost value in preventing congestion, 


constipation, or egg binding. 


DISHASES. 


Three such alarming words as I have just been obliged to make 
use of, may awaken in my readers’ minds, as in my own, sad memories 
of the past; the time when many of us have experienced the 
shady side of pet keeping ; when our own dear old Dicky was found 
drooping, and none of the good things we gave him in our solicitude 
were of any avail. Asa faithful chronicler of all the various phases 
of German Canary life, I cannot do better than introduce at this 
point what I have ascertained during a long experience regarding tke 
most common of bird ailments and their cure. 

Should a mild aperient be necessary to one or more occupants of 
the aviary, and this is a frequent result of sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, there is no need to treat the patients separately. All that is 


wanted is to mix with the next supply of crushed ‘‘ Zwieback,” for 


say thirty. adult birds, ten drops of cold drawn castor oil before the 
egg is added, otherwise it will not mix. This rectifies the irregularity 
in the affected birds, and does not harm the healthy ones in the least 
degree. Should labored evacuations continue the dose is repeated the 
next day, and this remedy has proved so beneficial generally that some 
breeders resort to it at given intervals, even if not actually needed, 
simply as a preventive. 

In cases of more severe illness, cumin treatment is unavoid- 
able, and the patient must be housed in a well covered cage, ~ : 

Inflamed bowels, accompanied by diarrhoea, may be effectually 
cured by :—Ist, mixing one drop tincture of opium with the drinking 
water ; ‘2nd, applying frequently to the abdomen warm sweet oil, or 
when readily obtainable, balsam of nutmeg ; 3rd, maw seed ad 1 libitum, 
besides ordinary grain food ; 4th, withdrawing all green food. ° 

Constipation, recognized by frequent and fruitless exertion to void, 
want, of. appetite and puffed plumage, should be met with :—Ist, a 
clyster .of. warm: oil—half olive, half castor ; two drops of this 
injected with a small syringe (usually made of an india- rubber ball 
fitted with a tapering glass tube) frequently proves efficient, but may 
have to be repeated. an hour later ; 2nd, two drops of castor oil as 
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medicine twice a day; 3rd, raw scraped carrot liberally mixed with 
rape seed as staple food; 4th, fresh green food; 5th, boiled milk 
instead of drinking water. One day of this treatment should effect 
a cure. 


For Catarrh, evidenced by sneezing or coughing, running at the 
nostrils, violent jerking of the head to eject moisture, the treatment 
is:—Warmth; inhalation of coal-tar steam by holding the patient 
‘well over the steaming vessel; painting of palate and throat (inside) 
with olive 0:], or, if handy, chlorate of potassium (1 : 100); cleansing 
of beak and nostrils with a feather dipped in salt water. 


Catarrh of windpipe, producing hoarseness and ultimate loss of 
voice, is combated by sweetening the drinking water with sugar, 
honey, candy, or liquorice. In chronic, or severe cases, replace the 
drinking water by dill water: 95 parts honey: 3 parts ammonia : 
2 parts,* 


During the pairing months some males suffer grievously from the 
lack of opportunity of satisfying their natural instincts. The harm 
of enforced celibacy may be minimised by exceedingly low diet and 
daily cold shower baths, Under no. circumstances should such birds 
be allowed to fear the call of a hen; any other male bird kept in the 
same room they must not be allowed to see, although they may hear 
each other’s song without hindrance. 


These are the usual tractable diseases to which Canaries are 
subject, and by applying the remedies as soon as the nature of the 
complaint has been ascertained, many valuable birds may be saved 
without having recourse to an expensive Pharmacopeia. Unfortu- 
nately the various ailments above mentioned do not by any means 
represent all the diseases our little pets are subject to; some com- 


plaints are difficult to diagnose, others are incurable. Nature will 


have her due, and there is only a very small proportion of cage birds 
that reach the patriarchal age of ten, twelve, or more > years. 


Some will puff out their feathers and mope for days or weeks 
without getting better or worse ; some will spend all their time in the 


seed trough eating incessantly, and-apparently searching among the — 


* See Punblisher’s advertisement re Asthmarine. 
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husks for something not to be found. These actions show the 
presence of Consumpteon, against which all medical remedies seem 


useless, 
Heart, disease gives no time for the application of remedies. 


The bird may be singing vigorously in the morning and be found a 
stiffened corpse at noon. 

One of my own personal experiences may be instructive, showing 
as it does that the most simple change in the treatment of sickly 
birds would sometimes be efficacious, if only one could hit upon the 
right thing in time. 

One day, when tired of seeing a hen Canary always trying to get 
through the wires of her cage, puffing out her feathers and constantly 
looking for something she could not find inside, I opened the door 
and let her fly into the garden, She had just strength enough to fly 
to the fence a few feet off ; after looking about with half closed eyes 
she descended to the gravel path, and immediately began pecking 
about in it. Half an hour of this occupation evidently gave her an 
appetite, for she returned straight to her cage to eat and drink. I 
then granted her another spell of liberty in which she repeated her 
performances. As soon as she was again liberated, the next day, she 
went thiough the gravel hunt as before, and followed this up by 
fairly vigorous flights round the garden. I kept the local Sparrows 
from molesting her—they generally are the death of escaped cage 
birds—and eventually succeeded in restoring her to perfect health 
by supplying her amply with sweepirgs from the path—the one 


_thing needful. I have since then avoided the use of pretty looking 


fine sand, and would rather use garden mould than deprive my birds 
of sharp coarse grained grit in some form or other. | 

H A homely, handy medicine, which I have often used with success, 
and would not fail to recommend, is boiled cow’s milk. This may be 
used in cases where a mild aperient has become necessary. A gill of | 
this as the only liquid, and a plain biscuit soaked in it as the sole 
food substance during ten consecutive hours purges the system, 
takes down the fat, and reduces the ardour of unmated males, 
sufficiently to admit of a gradual return to the ordinary feeding. 

: HEAT. | 

“t Mihor troubles. accrue as the breeding season advances. The birds 
are at that period very busy hatching. and feeding, and may suffer a 
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great deal from the summer heat. Except frequently changing the 
drinking and bathing water, and allowing all possible ventilation, 
little can be done. Incases of urgent necessity a wet blanket stretched 
on a line across the bird-room, and kept in a saturated condition, will 
be found to give considerable relief. 


INSECTS 
are at the same time getting troublesome to the hens and nestlings, 
and the removal of infested nests, and the consequent shifting of 
eggs or young, must now be of almost daily occurrence to prevent 
the multiplication of ed mite. The breeder has therefore now to be 
himself the builder of fresh clean nests, and he will find a hard- 
boiled fowl’s egg of great assistance to him in this task. While the 
egg is still hot he will twist it round and round in the bulging 
“ Charpie,” and will thus mould a hollow of the right size, firm and 
even. (Since this was written a handy little nest moulder* of turned 
wood has been constructed, and largely adopted in German breeding 
rooms.—The Editor.) Persian insect powder (pyrethrum pulv.) is a 
very useful accessory, but will scarcely be necessary if any suspected 
nest and box be carefully detached from their moorings and consignel 
to boiling water, their places being taken by another nest box, and a 
nest prepared as above described. The undue increase of these 
troublesome little pests may be thus easily prevented, but, as it is, 
unfortunately, mostly the fact that wherever birds are, there also are 
red mite, it should really be the keeper’s constant endeavour to 
exterminate them. If the insides of the breeding cages or flight rooms 
have been well lime washed in the winter, such insects as may be im- 
ported, or unaccountably introduced, will take refuge at first in and 
around the nest boxes. If allowed to accumulate, they will travel 
higher up to the roosting places, and lodge in any available Crevices, 
especially at the ends of the perches. Here they may still be 
readily got at, and many methods of destroying them are easy ‘of 
adoption. Being strictly nocturnal, they leave their feeding places 
(the bodies of the birds) before daylight appears, and seek such hid- 
ing places as may be accessible. to them. These are mostly where tlie 
wires are let ato the uae of the: cage ; the tp of the cage, hes 


oo. 6 et 38"The Publisher, -W. Rudd; supplies this article. — 
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it fits on to the sides; around the doer; at the ends of the perches, 
or even under the sand drawer, I have seen cages so neglected that 
every one of these hiding places had its colony of red mite. Anyway, 
whatever place may be chosen, they keep in hiding as long as day- 
light lasts, stirring from it only on the advent of night, and for no 
other purpose than feeding on the life-blood of their unfortunate 
victims, They do not deposit their ova about the bird’s body, as do 
other still more objectionable parasites, but they, nevertheless, in- 
erease far too quickly in their own dark lairs. There they can be 
destroyed in their hundreds by the simple method of sealing up all 
crevices with any hard fat which will not melt in ordinary summer 
heat. Armed with a piece of mutton fat or such like, and an old 
knife, the canary keeper is able to effect immense execution in places 
where boiling water, insect powder, quassia decoction, and such 
remedies would be difficult of application. Any kind of sticky or 
fatty substance, even beeswax, or soap, would answer the purpose, 
but I have recommended animal fat, as, if the birds peck at it, it can 
at least do them no harm. When it is once understood that, except 
in the case of sickly or diseased birds, the red mites invariably retreat 
to their hiding places long before daylight, and remain so ensconced 
until darkness, the simplicity of freeing one’s cages and portable 
aviaries from the pest becomes immediately apparent. When only a 
few birds are kept, each cage should be duplicated, and if at cleaning 
time each bird is put into a fresh clean cage, his own can easily be exam- 
ined. The presence of red mite will always be marked by a fine white 
_ deposit about the place in which they are secreted, and if this be 
found, the infested cage should be paraffined, or otherwise disinfected 
—the simple application of boiling water is not sufficient to destroy 
the ova—and kept empty for four or five weeks, being in the mean- 
while hung in some place other than the bird room, At the end of 
that time all the undesirable tenants will have keen starved to 
death, if not previously killed by whatever insecticide may have 
been used. It should scarcely be necessary to observe that in such 
cases the clean cages must not be hung in the same place as were the 
dirty ones, or the few parasites which will be pretty certain to be in 
some handy crevice—round the nail for instance—will scon accom- 
modate themselves to the new abode, and matters will be as bad ag 
ever. I had almost forgotten to mention that the bird must not be 
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caught out, but must be encouraged to hop quietly from one cage to 
‘the other. 


I hope Iam not wearying my readers in dwelling so long on a 
somewhat unwelcome subject, but I feel very strongly in the matter. 
It must be evident to anyone who reads, even cursorily, the answers 
given to anxious enquirers in our many bird papers, that thousands 
of birds fondly regarded as “cherished pets” by their loving owners 
suffer cruelly night after night through being abandoned, in 
ignorance, to the attack of an ever increasing horde of tiny vampires, 
from which they have no possibility to escape. Such a bird, 
chained down, as it were, within easy reach of his unseen enemies, 
has no healthy rest whatever. As soon as lights are extinguished, 
myriads of bloodsuckers issue from their hiding places, and sleep is 
quite impossible. When the quondam sprightly, industrious songster 
shows at last the effects of loss of blood, and of sleep, and spends 
the day in trying to obtain the rest which he has been nightly 
deprived of, the cause is ascribed to be anything but the true one. 
Plenty of food and water has always been afforded him, and his cage 
has been “cleaned out,” say twice a week, but as this same cage is 
mostly an expensive article of gilt wires, colored glass, and polished 
framework, boiling water is, of course, never allowed to touch it, 
and soap or soda is absolutely out of the question, If the idea of the 
presence of red mite should by any possibility occur to the owner, 
the bird may perhaps be taken out and its body examined by day- 


light, and the entire absence of any parasites at once assures its | 


owner that the bird must be suffering from some complaint that may 
be best relieved by a liberal dose of one or other of the advertised 
panaceas, which are warranted to cure all the ills that bird-flesh is. 
heir to. The poor bird is therefore put back into its gilded prison, 


and doctored uselessly, while all that is necessary is that it should be 


transferred to a new, or at least clean, cage that would bear the 
application of boiling water occasicnally, and that such a cage 
should be hung in a fresh place for a month or so, until the other cage 
has become free from all insects or their eggs. 


MICH 


must also be got rid of, not by poison, but either by traps or 


seg 
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preventive means.* These pests not cnly eat the best of the birds 
food, but what is left is rendered totally unfit for the delicate 
stomachs of the legitimate occupants of the aviary. It is a well 
ascertained fact that seed soiled by the emitted moisture of these 
troublesome little rodents is absolute poison to birds, and care must: 
especially be taken not only that these intruders be kept out of the 
bird-room, but that infected seed is not accidentally introduced from 
the seed merchant. Almost while writing these notes I have had to 
send back a bushel of canary seed, which had most evidently been 
contaminated, and the seedsman simply said that he was “afraid the 
mice had got into the bin, but thought it did not matter very much 
so long as he cleared the seed of the husks they had left!” It is still 
an open question whether mice actually attack and kill the birds,f 
_ aviculturists of great experience holding views on totally opposite 
sides, but it cannot possibly be disputed that at least they disturb 
them, and for every hen that is frightened off her nest in the night. 
must be counted the loss of one brood. It is therefcre absolutely 
imperative that the breeding room must be free from such intruders. 
If they cannot be kept out of the room by stopping up their holes 
with cement, or lining the wainscoting with zinc, they must of course 
be trapped by some means. It then becomes necessary in the first 
place to set the traps in places where the birds themselves cannot get 
at them. Ina flight room this is easily effected by putting the traps 
inside loosely wired cages into which the birds cannot enter. When 
the birds are kept in separate breeding cages, the cages should be, as in 
_ Germany, wired sufficiently closely to be mouse-proof. Possessed with 
the importance of the necessity of the subject, I have allowed myself 
a long digression, which I trust will be excused, and which I hoye 
will be of value to some who may have been inclined to treat these 
important subjects too lightly, but I must now “ return to my muttons,”” 

It will be remembered that I had been advocating the method 
pursued by the German breeders in familiarizing their charges with 
the presence and friendly interference of their keepers from the time 
of their first moult to the time of their going to nest. The pericd will 
then have arrived when the birds will act according to their own 


* See Publisher's remedy, also best traps extinct sold. 
The Publisher has proved that mice will kill cage birds, and is quite certain that it 
is a common occurrence where mice are in quantities. 
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propensities, bad or good, whether the owner is in the room or not, 
and it will be easy for him to detect mischievous hens, and to 
counteract their misdeeds. If any of the hens are noticed to be 
prone to injuring their offspring, they must be removed frem the 
room, and the young birds transferred to fresh nests, and en 3 usted 
to the care of less objectionable foster-mothers. Some hens will be 
found to utter ‘nest calls” which would be likely to affect the song 
of the young occupants of the room, and such hens are of course not 
allowed to remain. Another class of offenders are those given to 
plucking their young, and in these cases foster mothers may not 
always be necessary ; if the young are old enough not to require her 
bodily warmth, any such hen may simply be removed out of earshot 
of her mate, and he will bring up the young unaided. 

In spite of every precaution some little annoyances may arise, and 
must be met accordingly. In Germany, troubles, such as feather 
plucking, are so little expected that the breeding cages are not even 
furnished with a separate compartment for the fledglings, but in 
England that very probable misbehaviour of the parent birds is 
provided for from the first, and such a division forms nearly always 
a part of our English breeding cages. 

If the behaviour of the old birds is sufficiently exemplary, and if 
space can be afforded, it is advisable to leave their young with them 
for six or seven weeks. Then the young birds may be, very gradually, 
weaned from the soft food and put on a seed diet. When the 


separation of the young birds from their parents does take place, the ~ 


sexes also are separated. With the German birds this is an easy 
matter, as will have been understood from my early remarks, The 
young hens may be kept for a while in the breeding room, but the 
future songsters must now be taken out of earshot of the breeding 
stock, and commence their preparation for the Position of premier 
songsters of the world. 
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TRAINING. 


When the young German Canaries are removed from the room in 
which they first saw the light, the cocks are relegated to the largest 
available flight cage. The best old song bird in their owner’s 
possession has not been allowed to breed that season, and is therefore 
full of ardour and song, and ready to become the schoolmaster of the 
young hopefuls. When it can be afforded, a second tutor is reserved, 
and both these are placed in the room with the young birds, so that 
they may hear as many song variations as possible. These birds sing 
‘most industriously for months together, sometimes right through 
their moult, but it must not be supposed that the one or two school- 
masters alone are responsible for the wonderful perfection attained by 
first-class song Canaries. The breeder himself assists most materially 
in the instruction, spending, as he does, all his spare time in producing, 
for the edification of his pupils, piping, whistling, fluting, bubbling, 

and rolling “tours.” In this task he does not trust to his own 
powers of whistling, but employs for the purpose an ingenious little 
metal instrument specially constructed—a 


*¢ BIRD-FLUTEH.” 


The proper use of these ingenious little accessories, improved and 
altered as they are from season to season, is quite an accomplishment, 
not involving, however, as much practice as that of any other 
musical instrument. But for such artificial assistance the repertoire 
even of a German song Canary would long ago have reached its 
limit. The trainer, however, selects the most musical strophes of 


* Publisher supplies these Flutes, with full printed instructions, at 7d., 1/1, and 2/2 
each post free, 
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the charming wild songsters mentioned in an earlier chapter, and 
combines with them such other new and possible “tours” as may 
suggest themselves to him as Cesirable acquisitions, and in which 
the schoolmasters themselves may be deficient, the result being that 
any fancier of the old school can at present easily point out in the 
strains of our present birds a score of beautiful and now generally 
known changes which were in his younger days not dreamt of even 
in the very best strains of birds. 


Each new “tour,” when acquired, receives a distinctive name 
according to the everyday sound to which it may bear a resemblance. 
Ludicrous as some of them may appear, I will endeavour to 
translate into English the German designations of some of the best 
known tours. Their nearest equivalents would be respectively : 
Hollow-roll, Arched-roll, Whizzing-roll, Bass-roll, Hollow-flute, 
Piping-flute, Metallic-flute (high and low), Water-bubble, Water-purl, 
Quivering-whirl, Bowed-trill, Crescendo-trill, Silver-bell, Soughing- 
zephyr, Dripping-well, Gurgling, etc., not to mention a number of 
transition passages, leads, and finishes, 


It is not always that a breeder is possessed of two, or even one 
special schoolmaster, or it may unfortunately happen that, although 
he has made such provision, yet just at the time when his youngsters 
are most ready to receive instruction, one or both of his would-be 
tutors are moulting and therefore silent at the most critical period. 
Such an eventuality is of course materially lessened when two are 
provided, but, should it happen, the best songster of those who have 
been hitherto used for breeding purposes is separated from his little 
spouse and her family, if such there be, and is hung up in the 
learner’s room. His cage is lightly covered up, and before long he 
regains his composure and sings softly, and far more composedly 
than when he was flying about in the breeding room with others of 
his kind. Such a bird will answer very well as a makeshift, and will 
be fully capable of officiating as tutor until the inevitable moult puts 
a temporary end also to his capabilities of communicating his art to 
the pupils, some of which may have been his own sons from the first 
broods. 

When the pupils have arrived at the age of four months they will 
have completed their moult, aid the lessons which they have been 
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afforded will begin to bear fruit. At this stage they are placed in 
separate cages which are kept almost in total darkness, They soon 
learn to find their food and water, and also acquire the very important 
habit of sitting still, except when occupied in eating or drinking. 
Kept thus, they practise diligently, and produce their song in a 
steady well-regulated manner, whereas the full light of day would 
tempt them to unduly raise their voices to a degree which would not 
for a moment be tolerated. 

The more advanced birds will now have mastered many excellent 
song tours, and daily improvements will be perceptible. Also, alas, 
imperfections will be discoverable from time to time, for, although 
the young birds may have been most carefully protected from 
hearing bad or indifferent notes, their inventive power will 
occasionally assert itself, and undesirable, or even intolerable, notes. 
will crop up vexatiously among the choicest rolls and trills, and, to 
prevent the whole team from acquiring such defects, the offenders 
must be removed from the learners’ room immediately after their bad 
behaviour renders them dangerous, 7.¢.. when the objectionable noise 
threatens to become established. When it is understood that this 
‘weeding-out goes on for weeks, it will not be wondered at that the 
number of promising students gets smaller by degrees, if not 
beautifully less, so that out of, say, one hundred birds started with, 
only ten may ultimately come out sufficiently perfect to take their 
part in the competition of the ensuing show season. 

The constant aim of the trainer is to turn out one or more little 
musicians able to sing so softly that not one note shall become an 
assailant of the most sensitive ear. From twenty to twenty-five 
good song tours produced distinctly, but in so sufficiently subdued a 
voice as not to offend even a woman’s hearing, is the great desideratum 
sought for, but very rarely found. There are such birds, but when 
Such accomplished musicians are occasionally the reward of a 
season’s attention, they are rarely parted with by the owners. Far 
more numerous are those that sing softly, but fail in beauty of notes 
or in number of changes. In another category are those birds that 
begin well and end badly. These are readily bought by shopkeepers 
and certain dealers for so long as they do not sing “all they know,” 
whilst the intending purchaser is listening, they fetch good prices, 
to the ultimate disappointment of their new owners. 
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As I stated before, the subdued voice is the result of darkening the 
«cages during the training, and I am more than glad to have had the 
privilege of passing much time in “school-rooms,’ where scores of 
young birds were at work without one harsh or piercing sound being 


in evidence, and without a bird being visible. 


It must not be supposed that this mode of training involves the 
slightest cruelty to the birds. The darknesss is not absolute; 
otherwise they would not be able to distinguish night from day. 
Moreover, the cages are uncovered at least once a day. As to the 
strain on the vocal organs involved in bringing forth sounds of such 
exceptional difficulty, that is entirely self-imposed; the spirit of 
emulation is unbounded, and the fitness to indulge that spirit is 
extraordinary. 

From the throats of the one or two schoolmasters, and from the | 
flute of the trainer, the young birds hear perhaps forty different 
sounds. Clever aspirants master three-fourths of that number by 
December, but then comes the period when a goodly number of 
the tours will be discarded by all the birds, and only a score or so 
retained to form their future repertoire. If this is of the right 
combination and order of succession, the trainer has the best of 
prospects of success at the singing contests. 


In a well-fitted studying room, where some dozens of birds are at 
work, it is, of course, almost impossible to hear distinctly what each 
may be doing individually. The trainer calls therefore another 
faculty to his aid—besides hearing them, he 


SHHS WHAT THEY SING. 
The acquiring of the faculty of judging the song of a bird by sight 
is a long but most interesting and useful study. 


The primary conditions of a bird’s developing good work are that _ 
he should sing with his bill very nearly closed. and his throat well 
expanded. By closely watching the working of these two parts of 
the body the owner can tell what tours are being delivered, notwith- 
standing that in the general din of voices he may not be able to 
distinguish any individual sound, <A knowledge, therefore, of the 
manner in which good or bad articulations are produced is very 
desirable to the intending buyer of German Canaries, such buying 
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_mostly having to be done where large numbers are exposed for sale, 
all of them totally unchecked, and singing their loudest, and without 
convenience for hearing any of them separately. 


It is well-known in Germany that the best tours, such as the 
quavers, rolls, flutes, and bell sounds are produced with an apparently 
closed bill; the greater the exertion, the fuller the swelling of the 
thioat. The “bubbles” require a slightly visible separation of the 
mandibles. High trills, transitions, and other tours in the upper 
regions necessitate less throat expansion, but sustained opening of 
the bill to about one-third of its extent; beyond this the bird must 
not go. 

On the other hand, screaming, harsh, head splitting, ear piercing, 
chopping, chowing noises are uttered with a widely opened bill, the 
lower mandible working up and down in time with the unpleasant 
utterance ; when the lower mandible actually strikes the upper with 
the well-known rapidity of trill and roll tours, the clattering or 
‘rattling so much execrated by the sensitive ear is produced, and the 
lowest depth of bad song is reached. Any offender against the rules 
is suspected on sight, but, to remove all possible doubts, he is 
subjected to the oral test as well; if that confirms the ocular 
demonstration he is got rid of. But for the trainer’s practice in using 
his eyes such a culprit might easily escape timely detection, and would 
contaminate others of the team in a surprisingly short time. 

While referring to defects, it may guide an intending purchaser of 
German song Canaries to be told of some other faults against which 
he must be guarded. The bird must not sing ‘‘short ;” there must 
-be no perceptible pause before the end; no introduction of the call 
notes in any part of the song; the quarrelsome tzi-tzi-tzee, chow- 
chow, chop-chop! should never be heard. Dwelling too long on one 
note is also a great defect. Others will be practically referred to in 
the paragraph on “Judging” later on. 


By the end of October early bred males are advanced enough to 
compete in singing contests, or, if not wanted for that purpose, they 
are able to act as masters to their younger brethren ; whilst perfecting 
-their own acquirements they lead the others on. As the Germans 
begin to breed early in the season, they also desist early. The 
. general opinion seems to be that late breeding retards the moult, 
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and, consequently, the recovery of natural vigour in either sex; 
upon the achievement of three successful broods, the fourth is usually 
prevented, or at least discouraged. 


Thus we find young German cocks of very pronounced advance- 
ment in singing exposed for sale in our bird-shops while our own 
youngsters are still at their elementary studies, and our old birds are 
still weak from moult. These early importations are offered at very 
low prices, and might at the first thought commend themselves to 
speculative minds as fit teachers to our backward, handsome 
Norwich or Yorkshire breeds. This is, unfortunately, not always 
realizable. The German yearling has learned a great deal, even 
earlier than October ; he would, no doubt. have improved in accom- 
plishments if kept in his native surroundings, but let him hear the 
easy incipient ‘‘chow chow” of pupils intended to be educated by 
him over here, and behold! he himself becomes the pupil, and will 
soon outdo them all in shouting and “chopping,” and learning every 
strange note he hears in his new home, so that instead of teaching 
good work he learns evil. 

Quite another thing it is when the buyer can “spot” among 
the early arrivals a two-year-old bird, who has accidentally moulted 

‘early, and has recovered his full singing power by the time he 
reaches our shores ; these are very desirable birds to acquire, as their 
song is established, and will be found of use in teaching young birds, 
without detriment to his own song. 


Equally good work may be done by later importations, but the 
surest way to improve the British yearling is to keep them under old 
Germans from the time they leave the parents until Christmas. By 
that time they have learned as much of the foreign language as they 
are capable of. 

IT have thus far said nothing about the young hens, but it must 
not be imagined that they are left uncared for all this time. An 
acquaintance of mine, who is an authority on the subject, sums this 
matter up as follows: the quantity of song to be obtained from the 
young stock depends on the condition of the canary mother’s health ; 
the quality depends on her descent. You cannot expect robust off- 
spring from a hen weakened by careless winter treatment, nor can 
you raise progeny worthy of being trained from a mongrel mother, 
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even should she have been paired with the finest of singers. If the 
breeder is willing to part with young hens at three or four shillings 
a dozen, it may be assumed that they have not any particularly good 
strain of blood in them. Healthy hens, six months old, procured 
from a breeder of repute, fetch two shillings each at least, and from 
these satisfactory results may be reasonably expected. But such 
birds have not been fed all the winter on the leavings of the male 
birds, like the common strain; they have been properly fed on rape 
seed, with egg food once a week ; kept in clean, roomy cages without 
overcrowding, and in a cosy position free from damp, excessive cold, 
or draught. They are. therefore, worth the (for Germany) high price 
named, During moulting time the physical development of the 
ovary takes place, and to allow this formation full play, moderately 
high feeding is accorded the birds at that period ; pork fat, salt, egg- 
shells, occasionally canary, oats, and hemp, are not stinted. Hens, 
young or old, thus cared for, are fit to go into the breeding cage by 
February ; they will produce good sound stock, and last on the 
average four years, often longer. 


—+08-Heolt Goo 
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JUDGING 


AND 


EXHIBITING. 


Although, as I have said in the chapter on breeding German 
Canaries, the birds so bred and selected are far in advance of their 
British congeners in vocal ability, yet even amongst these cultured 
songsters there are degrees of perfection, and those who have had 
the opportunity only of hearing the birds which are imported into 
this country have heard nothing but birds bred for export or dis- 
carded from better stock. Not that an ordinary amateur would be 
able easily to distinguish between a superlatively good songster and 
one of only second or third rate quality; to an experienced ear, 
however, there are wide differences, and the competition between 
German fanciers to produce perfection of song is as keen as that 
between those of other countries in the direction of reaching the 
standard of perfection in external points. 

It is necessary for me here to explain that whereas the first, 
second, and third prizes at English shows mark the comparative 
merits of particular birds at individual shows, the same awards in 
Germany indicate respective degrees of proficiency in song. At one 
competition there may be many first, second, or third prizes; not as 
in England, one only of each in a class. It must be understood, 
therefore, that the appellation “ First Prize,” as applied to a German 
bird, means simply that his performance approaches the ideal, and 
he should, perhaps, more properly be described as being ‘in the 
First Class.” Such distinctions as V.H.C., H.C., and C,, are never 
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given, the awards, even at the larger contests, consisting usually of 
“First Prizes” of ten shillings, “Second Prizes” of five shillings, 
and ‘“‘ Third Prizes” carrying no money, but only an elaborate card, 
which has been prouuced at considerable cost, and which forms a 
desirable ornament in the bird room, An anomaly is that this 
“Third Prize” is cailed a ‘* Diploma,’ which is as much a misnomer 
as the term “ First Prize” applied to a bird which has many compeers 
at the same show, all of which earn simultaneously an equivalent 
distinction. 


~A judge at German song contests requires above all his other 
qualifications an almost inexhaustible fund of patience, as, although 
the birds are trained to sing to command, many of them prove to his 
experienced ear that they are not producing their choicest notes at 
the “ first time of asking,” and may require to be heard two or three 
times before they will have displayed their full quality. 


A knowledge and appreciation of the many difficulties to be 
mastered by the hard working breeder, before success is reached, is 
an almost indispensable necessity. The best judges, therefore, are 
erstwhile breeders, who have made a name for themselves by their 
successes at the largest meetings, and are content to relinquish 
breeding for the less profitable but honored task of judging. Such 
aman can never forget or dismiss from his mind the numberless 
_ vicissitudes attendant upon the pursuit of the fancy ; and that he is 
possessed of the virtue of patience, to which I have pointed as a 
first necessity of his new position, goes entirely without saying, for 
without it, whether in (rermany, or any other country, it would have 
been quite impossible for him, or indeed any fancier, to have reached 
the goal to which his attentions were at the outset directed. His 
knowledge of the difficulties to be overcome will have been slowly 
but surely enlarged during his years of probation with their ceaseless 
endeavours to produce a team that would become prominent on 
the show-bench, and he will, without much doubt, have had at 
least once to submit, after working uphill for years, to polite 
intimation that the whole team sang “spitz,” 7.e., that they had too 
many notes that had overstepped the limits of altitude, and had 
-hecome earsplitters, the soughing Zephyr (in German Wispel) tour is 
very productive of this defect ; further, he may recollect the day when 
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he had sent up a team which appeared to himself perfection, only to 
receive the verdict that there was among them a dangerous tendency 
to “japp,” which the birds had picked up somehow, possibly from a 
caged nightingale. This bird’s song, when heard amid sylvan 
surroundings upon a balmy May evening, is admittedly delightful, 
and it is among the highest endeavours of the German fanciers to 
incorporate the best of Philomela’s notes into the repertoire of 
their trained charges, At the same time some few of this songsters 
seductive strains are not admissible in the song of a perfectly 
trained Canary, who has to entertain his owner under very different 
circumstances, and the pupil who inadvertently acquires such notes 
is no longer admitted among the aristocracy of his kindred. An 
exhibitor may be absolutely unaware that his birds have a disposition 
to “‘japp,’ as it is termed; but a judge who has himself realized 
‘im past times the unpleasant experience knows quite well that in 
such a case a few days of relaxed control will inevitably develop the 
evil, and his capabilities as a judge would be seriously impeached if 
he placed such birds among the prize winners, and a few days later it 
were found that they had actually taken to “japping ” in good earnest. 
A disappointment of this nature is a salutary lesson to the trainer 
that he must not allow his team to acquire notes which, the moment 
the birds are left to their own sweet will, say by giving them too much 
light or by other excitement, would degenerate into serions defects. 


Untoward results of this kind are very frequent at song com- 
petitions, and mean that the breeder must begin all overagain. Fresh 
stock birds, of both sexes, must be procured, and all of the old strain 
got rid of. His misfortune, however, is the opportnnity to the 
amateurs of other nations of procuring what is generally believed to 
be the very best German blood, while in truth they are only the best 
of those sent out of the country. 


When a breeder has encountered and overcome such obstacles as 
these, and others which will have arisen during a long period of 
personal experience, he approaches qualification for the judicial 
post. If he elects to follow the honourable profession of judge, it will 
be desirable for him to give up his old love at once, so that all 
doubts as to his impartiality and integrity may be dispelled from the 
public mind. Live for the work, industry, leisure, and willingness 
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to travel long distances in winter (the season for such exhibitions) 
are all useful concomitants of a judge’s fitness for his position. 
There are, naturally, but few in whom all these elements combine, 
but it is only in rare instances that committees have to fall back 
upon actual breeders in selecting judges for their shows. 


During a prolonged stay in Germany I became intimately 
acquainted with a gentleman who had retired from his profession of 
cperatic singer, and who filled up some of his time by judging Song 
Canaries. His engagements as judge were numerous during the 
season, and often called him to distant parts of the country. At 
that time his own particular hobby was the keeping of toy dogs, 
but for years he had been a breeder and successful exhibitor of the 
smaller and more musical pets now under consideration. Besides 
the numerous qualifications aforesaid, he possessed that of a quick, 
correct ear for music, which was scarcely surprising in a professional 
vocalist of no mean order, such as he had been. 


While on our rambles together through the bird-roems of the 
local and neighbouring breeders he seemed to have come to the 
conclusion that I might lighten his judicial work “just a little,” and 
I readily accepted his invitation to be present at some of the larger 
meetings where he had shortly to officiate. This is how I came to be 
admitted tosome of the judging rooms, a privilege rarely accorded to 
a stranger,-and never to an exhibitor, 


The largest show we went to was in a Cathedral town in Central 
Germany. The building selected for the show was like a miniature 
Crystal Palace; all glass, palms, and flowers, light and warmth; a 
portion of this was arranged in floral arches under which the exhibits 
were spread, and articles appertaining to the fancy were displayed for 
the purpose of sale. 


As usual, the judging took place in a spare room, containing little 
besides two chairs backed into the window recess, and a stage in the 
centre which enabled the birds to be placed in complete daylight, 
such as they would enjoy in after life. 


Team number one, consisting of ten competitors, was promptly 
placed before us, each cage under a cardboard cover, one end of 
which was furnished with a movable flap of green cotton stuff, the 
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usual method of keeping birds ‘“‘dark.’ Before we had time to 
throw these flaps back we could already detect some prime notes, 
which elicited approving nods of my friend’s cranium. 


After admitting light into the cages we sat quite still, employing 
eyes and ears for the benefit of the birds, and whispers only for our 
own. KHvery bird sang well, not one bad note could be heard from 
the half score of songsters. However, other points had to be 
considered, the production of the song had to be criticized, and in this 
some were at fault. One repeated a favourite tour too many times, 
and although it was new and very sweet, it was a fault to introduce it 
more than once into each separate delivery. Another broke off after 
a few tours, and began afresh. Every now and then only he would 
complete his full score. These two specimens were soon crossed off 
the book. In fifteen minutes three were selected as probable 
‘winners, and three for preliminary reserve. 


Another large team followed; a few minutes’ hearing showed 
these to be somewhat too loud; the trainer had evidently been too 
indulgent, and allowed his stock more light than was good for them. 
Otherwise the training was very superior, as was shown by the 
unusual depth of most sonorous rolls and liquid bubbles produced 
by the team, the like of which we did not meet with again at that 
contest. The top notes were somewhat too powerful ; nevertheless 
three specimens were noted in the judge’s book for a second and 
entirely separate hearing. 


Among the next batch, of only five birds, was a good all-round 
bird with a steady song of some twenty changes, each of the requisite 
duration and quality, and these succeeded each other so correctly 
that a ‘‘first”” was at once awarded. On closer inspection the judge 
pronounced this bird an ‘old stager” who had probably been 
purchased at a high price when the others of the team had already 
made progress under another teacher, and when it was too late to 
inculcate all that ‘best master’s” exemplary precepts into their 
young heads. In the next training season that winner would, in all 
probability, be employed from the beginning to train youngsters, and 
better quality all round might in the future be expected from the 
exhibitor accordingly. 
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The next few teams, all small in numbers, were passed over 
quickly, consisting as they did of birds good enough in their way, 
but not especially prominent. They were probably sent in by 
beginners or young fanciers, who, very wisely, paid entrance fees to 
enable them to hear their own productions in the very best company, 
and to profit by the comparisons thus made possible. Some were 
evidently sent over for practice, in the hope that they might pick up a 
good note or two, or that they should get used to strange places, 
strange faces, and to travelling, 

Soon after we came across another brilliant performer, whose - 
rapid and easy delivery of each tour enabled him to pour forth his 
excellent repertoire twice over without stopping. This clever pro- 
duction, although only of a comparatively small number of changes, 
decided the judge to mark him for a “‘ first,” subject to another hearing 
in the afternoon, There was another remarkable specimen in the 
same team with an almost similar song. For some time the judge 
seemed to be equally pleased with this bird, but as the song was 
repeated he blundered in his opening tour. What at first had been a 
slowly lengthening ‘“‘ zee-zeee-zeeee,” in close imitation of one of the 
nightingale’s best strains, was now begun in a higher key, and became 
the objectionable ‘tzi-tzi-tzit;’ and this fault placed the bird 
hopelessly into the background. 

Another of this team was troubled with slight huskiness, probably 
brought on by the previous night’s fatigue in travelling. The judge, 
suspecting the trouble to be only transitory, medicated the bird’s 
drinking water, moistened his rape seed with thin honey, and granted 
him complete rest out of earshot of the noisy throng. When the 
patient ‘was heard again, three hours later on, he sang “as clear as 
a bell.” 

The perseverance displayed by a judge when on duty seemed to 
me inexhaustible. While the British judge is provided with aqua 
fortis for the detection of possible dyeing, the Teuton judge carries 
only honey and voice clearing medicaments, 


The twelfth team was large, and included some excellent talent. 
These birds had evidently never been out of their master’s care 
before ; a conclusion we came to as soon as the green cotton flaps 
covering them were thrown back, for every bird appeared alarmed 
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and ciung to the wires, or otherwise showed uneasiness, even fear, 
and when they settled down to business at last they hurried over 
their work in an excited manner, which would have horrified their 
owner had he been allowed to be present. The judge perceived that 
their travelling for the first time, and their arrival amidst strange 
surroundings, from which new song tours and challenges were hurled 
at them from all sides, had unfitted them to sing as well as they 
doubtlessly did at home, They were considerately put back for a 
later hearing, to give them a chance of quieting down. Hventually it 
proved that their training had really been of a most refined order, 
and that the judge’s forbearance was well bestowed. 


The following team was remarkable for its couple of repre- 
sentatives endowed with unusual staying power. We counted 
twenty-five changes in each, all of excellent clearness, duration, and 
correct order. My own difficulty was to which to give the preference, 
both seeming perfectly alike in all points. The judge cut the Gordian 
knot by pointing out that one had to use greater bodily exertion to 
produce his song than the other, and would, consequently, wear 
himself out sooner. Upon closely watching the shaking body and 
quivering head and tail of the rejected one, I could only marvel at the 
extent of my friend’s perspicuity, and confess my own comparative 
ignorance. Atany rate, I had thereby been taught why one received 
ouly a second prize. 


After three hours’ assiduous work a couple of hundred com- 
petitors had passed the judge’s chair, and out of the number some 
three score had to be heard a second time. 


One stumbling block which caused many a good bird to be “ out” 
from the first was disorderly delivery of its changes. An abrupt rise 
or fall of anything like an octave (easily defined by the bird-flute) is 
a fault and militates against success. No matter how high the 
starting note may be rendered, the voice must gradually descend by 
easy, well-defined stages to the lower octaves, amongst which are 
found the various “ flutes ;”’ tu-tu-tu, the metallic bubbles, right Gown 
to the deepest rolls, from which a complete re-ascent is sometimes 
achieved, not by climbing back over the same steps, but by a totally 
different route. For a journey such as this, the command of twenty- 
five “tours” is none too many. 
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If a single call note, be it either ‘“wheet” or “brr,’ is heard 
during any part of the delivery once begun, or if any one tour is 
uttered indistinctly, disqualification follows immediately. Opening 
the bill too widely is fatal, as stated before, as no admissible sound 
can be produced from a more than half-opened pair of mandibles. 
“Taking off” in too high a key also proves an obstacle sometimes, 
the strain on the organ being very great, and leading to piercing 
trills. 

While discriminating between so many varieties in the good points 
of song made by the apparently best birds once heard, the judge does 
not overlook the fact that their morning song differs somewhat from 
that which they produce in the afternoon. In order to profit by this 
well-known habit of contesting birds, he never minds giving them a 
second hearing. 


When we proceeded with the final contest, some of the little 
artists sung better, some worse, and those specimens or teams, which 
had been put on reserve in the morning, then showed their true worth, 
The principal cause of this altered state of song was that the whole 
of the birds assembled had become familiar with each others voices, 
and the instinctive, individual endeavours to battle for supremacy 
had somewhat abated. ‘The delivery of their various accomplishments 
had become steadier, allowing every part of their song to he 
produced with repose and evenness of finish ; difficult tours, not 
earlier attempted, were ventured on, but alas! also, defects, at first 
unsuspected, were in some cases disclosed ; defects which made short 
work of many prospective distinctions provisionally recorded in the 
judge’s notes. In point of fact, this afternoon trial enabled the 
judge to easily restrict his awards to the number which the 
committee had imposed as their limit, 


It took my friend some two hours to award about twenty prizes ; 
each first, second, and third, and the various winners were then 
allowed to join their respective teams in the Floral Hall, where the 
exhibitors and visitors had been anxiously awaiting the final results 
of the judging. 


The judge’s work was, however, not yet done, Many committees 
like to encourage the less fortunate exhibitor by an acknowledzment 
of his endeavours to produce excellence of his strain as a@ whole. In 
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such cases the judge furnishes a detailed report of his personal 
opinion of the more prominent teams, and such pronouncement often 
directs into the right line of action a breeder whose inexperience 
has led him astray. To know where his best productions are at fault 
is a long step towards the remedy. 

Again, a rising man may only have had one or two insignificant 
prizes among his dozen exhibits, but he rejoices on learning that his 
strain has improved generally, and is now deemed worthy of a 


THAM PRIZH, 


which generally consists of a special money prize, another long step 
towards subsequent success with individual competitors for the 
higher honours. 

It requires immense oral practice to be able to adjudicate upon 
the collective merit of one team against another, especially when 
there happen to be five or six teams, each excelling in a particular 
and distinct combination of song tours. No two strains produce 
the same repertoire, yet all they utter may be irreproachable. 


The song of each member of a strain has a family likeness to that 
of the other members. Such tours as they produce among them- 
selves form, of course, the particular repertoire of that individual 
strain, and this repertoire is so distinct from that of other teams that 
an exhibitor can easily pick out his property from a host of others 
by merely hearing without seeing them. Having trained them him- 
self to what he himself thinks perfection, it is of great assistance 
to him to learn gratuitously and authoritatively what are their 
shortcomings, 

To sit in judgment over such an array of talent must be very 
perplexing to any judge; but my friend accomplished his difficult 
task by the help of notes about each team, taken down at the 
morning visit. While picking out the best specimens individually, he 
had also been unostentatiously taking note of the points necessary for 
the subsequent awarding of the team prizes. 

From the time that awards are made public congratulations to 
the owners and enthusiastic encomiums on their productions are 
liberally bestowed, and the birds sing lustily in defiance of their 
strange surroundings. 
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The Exhibition Hall is decorated with streamers, banners, and 
groups of plants, and the crowd is increasing as the evening hours 
pass. 

Intending purchasers congregate near the most fancied “ prize- 
-erowned”’ collections, and study industriously the song of the 
reasonably priced stock sent to the show for sale. 


Each competing exhibitor’s team, numbering from three to twelve 
specimens, is kept somewhat apart from the next, and is surmounted 
by the owner’s name and address; a convenience to those visitors 
who wish to economize, or cannot wait for the issue of the printed 
catalogue and award list. 


Sales may be effected at any time through the show committee, 
and purchases may be removed as soon as the sale is completed, but 
sales at shows are not numerous. As each exhibitor sends the very 
best of his last season’s productions, he mostly prefers keeping this 
contingent together, either for further honors, or for his own use 
during the propagating season. Inasmuch as a spirit of friendly 
rivalry rules above private interests at all these meetings, shows are 
not much used as markets for surplus stock, most of the competing 
exhibits are entered: ‘‘Not for sale.’ This formula obviates the 
quoting ‘of prohibitive prices in the catalogues, and precludes 
uncomplimentary remarks of the uninitiated, who, in this country, 
frequently scoff at the preposterous sums of three or four figures 
printed in our catalogues. ‘‘ Not for sale” never misleads newspaper 
reporters and others into the statement, or the actual belief that a 
certain bird was “valued” at £1,000. 


Breeders of prize-birds, or teams, have no difficulty in disposing 
privately of their surplus stock, but, with regard to their exhibition 
birds, they know so well what each of the selected few can do, that 
although the birds may not all have pleased the judge when under his 
brief inspection, they are good enough to breed from, or to assist in 
educating future prize-winners. Birds selected for competition, even 
when unnoticed by the judge, are rarely tainted with cardinal vices 
such as alluded to above, and small faults may be eradicated in the 
next season’s produce. 

For these reasons prize stock rarely changes hands ; amateurs from 
a distance, with little time and limited purses, either buy from stock 
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exhibited ‘for sale,” upon which no entrance fee, often not even a 
commission is levied, or simply entrust a well-known breeder with 
the order: ‘‘I want a very low roller,’ or ‘‘a high-going singer,” 
or ‘“‘one with as many new tours as possible ;” ‘send me the best 
you can for-so much cash ;”’ and in most cases satisfaction is assured. 
In my humble opinion this is mainly due to the perfection to which 
the quality of the breed has attained. Even fourth or fifth rate 
_ birds, at corresponding prices of course, are deemed good value for 
the price charged for them. Then there are numerous weekly or 
monthly magazines, manuals, calendars, and new works on the fancy, 
in which appear the advertisements of such fanciers who have really 
superior stock to dispose of, and would not sell them to the dealers 
as these rarely pay more than the hawker’s figure. By hawkers I 
mean those who buy any number of cocks totally unheard, which 
they pick out by their color, and despatch in consignments of a few 
thousands at a time to foreign parts. This low quality of German 
song Canaries is rarely advertised and realizes but a low price. 

In a small “ Annual of the Canary Friend” I have before me, I 
find just twenty-five various offers from breeders, at prices from 
about ten to thirty-five shilings each; only one descends to eight 
shillings, while two go up to forty shillings per bird. None of these 
birds are likely to be exported, as they find a ready market in their 
native land. In the same publication I find the announcements of 
four seed merchants; one offering the latest improvement in bird 
whistles at four shillings each; one recommending pure linen 
Charpie, and five announcing the appearance of new literature. 

The body of the little work gives an alphabetical list of the more 
successful prize winners of the past season, indicating the towns 
where the larger shows were held, the number of firsts, seconds, and 
cards won in each, and recording the winners of the specials, honors, 
gold or silver medals, &c., ranking above the ordinary money prizes. 

Another portion of this Calendar gives names, dates, &c., of the 
show fixtures for the ensuing year ; finally, full particulars of the 
locality, strength, and progress of some hundreds of Canary and 
song bird clubs. 

In all this not one word appears about poultry, pigeons, rabbits, or 
fancy mice, and all advertisements appertain to the fancy. The 
Canary interest alone is represented, and supports the publication, 
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Besides annuals, calendars, and special reports published by the 
larger bird clubs, there are several monthly and fortnightly 
magazines with constantly increasing circulations, and containing all 
the news, experiences, discussions, and ordinary matter appertaining 
to the subject, All are open to advertisements facilitating the 
immense home trade. The ease with which the statements of 
advertisers can he verified by reference to published award lists, 
checks any unfair practice of creating a large trade in inferior stock 
merely by excessive publicity and mendatious statements, 

No expense is spared by the upper and middle classes in providing 
a beautiful home for their drawing-room pets, and the cages 
frequently form part of some elaborate piece of furniture, such as a 
flower stand, or ornamental table, or wall bracket, but the Germans 
do not by any means shine in the way of exhibition cages. Hach 
show committee has its own stock of show cages, and the pattern 
and size of these are uniform throughout the country. When it is 
considered that these official cages are used only once a year and that 
between the competitions they are left to get dusty and rusty, it will 
be easily understood that the uniform show cage system prevalent in 
Germany, and which is now forming a burning question in this 
country, does not conduce to the picturesqueness of their shows. 
At the same time the birds which go the rounds of the shows feel 
quite at home in whatever exhibition they may find themselves. 
Indeed they are only too happy to escape the discomfit involved by 
the miserably inefficient travelling accommodation accorded to 
them. I have seen half a dozen valuable canaries pushed into a 
cigar box fitted with a single perch and provided with a few air 
holes, and in this they had to undergo a night’s journey, Half an 
hour’s exercise in a flight cage, rape seed and warm water for drink- 
ing, but not enough to bathe in, soon set them right again, and 
prepared them for their transfer to the familiar show cages. The 
comparative liberty afforded to them on their arrival was a great 
treat to the poor cooped-up prisoners, and, afterwards, they were 
quite ready to display to the best effect their accomplishments, 
After passing the judge, and spending a day or two in the exhibition, 
they were again relegated to the original cigar box and, I must own, 
arrived home without receiving any harm from such rough treat- 
ment. 
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The show cages are eight inches deep, nine inches high and ten 
inches long, They are fitted with two perches, and the water and 
food vessels are fixed always in similar places. A bird, therefore, 
even though he finds himself in a cage in which he has never been 
before, still feels quite at home, and can find his seed and water in 
the dark, his period of study having been passed in an exactly simi- 
lar cage. These fair sized, yet compact, structures are easily 
covered by the cardboard coverings with green baize in front already 
described, which, similarly, are also, of a uniform shape and size. 
There can be but little doubt that this uniformity of appliances has 
immense advantages to all parties concerned, including the songsters. 
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CONCLUSION. 
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I have not attempted in this Httle treatise to demonstrate by 
debtor and creditor accounts that the German method herein 
described results in ‘Profitable Canary Breeding,’ but that it does 
so result is evident from the constantly increasing number of breeders 
who in that country invest money and devote their time to the 
industry. It is estimated that a quarter of a million Canaries* are 
yearly exported from Germany, and the demand is constantly 
increasing. One thing is certain, namely, that the number of young 
reared, even in what an English fancier would term a good season, 
would by no means satisfy the German breeder, and as the first 
necessity of profitable breeding is, of course, the production of the 
greatest possible number of young from a given number of old birds, 
and the next is to know how to turn such produce to the best 
account, I have endeavoured to publish, for the benefit of those who 
would care to give the system a trial, the practical experiences in 
this direction of myself and others. A considerable portion of the 
work has been devoted to the description of the education and exhib- 
ition of the German Canary as a song bird pure and simple, and I am 
afraid it is too much to hope that my book will be of any great 
use in forwarding a similar system in this country. I trust, however, 
that such parts have not been uninteresting, and I am sure that, 
although the marvellous perfection of song now attained by the German 
Uanaries could only be approached by our own birds after many years 


* Period of Computation ; 1596, 
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of careful tuition and selection, yet a very little trouble in the direc- 
tion indicated would at least eliminate from the song of our beautiful 
English Canaries the many objectionable notes which at present 
detract from their desirability as cage pets. To those of my readers 
who are already satisfied with the results attained by their own 
systems my little work will not appeal, but Iam afraid they are in a 
minority, and if the experiences I have set forth prove of assistance 
to those who have not heen satisfied in the past, the object of 
‘‘ Profitable Canary Breeding” will have been achieved. 
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GERMAN CANARIES 


Always for Sale in Season, of Reliable Strains, and all on 
approval. Prices according to quality. Send for current 
Price List. 
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BIRD FLUTES, - - 


Superior make. With full printed instructions. Large size, 
2/6, also at 1/1. Small size, 7d., post free. Anyone can play 
them. 
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BIRD ORGANS, - = 


For teaching Bullfinches to Pipe, and Parrots to Whistle 
Tunes. Playing 8 Popular Airs. 
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TRAINING MACHINES. 


Best in the Market, 


‘«Charpie’ Nesting Material, 
Per lb., 1/9. 
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“EGGERTINE”’” BIRD FOOD 


Ts the best Egg Food for German Canaries possible to obtain. 
(See Analytical Reports). 1/3 and 2/6 per Tin, parcels post free. 
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BIRD ROOM REQUISITES 


Of every description for the use and treatment of German 
Canaries, whether for Song only, Breeding in Cages, Aviaries, or 
in Rooms, as described by the Author. 

For alt these, and hundreds of other useful Up-to-date 
Articles, Aviaries, and Cages, together with Easy Payment 
System, see my Mammoth Illustrated Catalogue and 
Amate2urs’ Guide, free for Two Penny Stamps to cover postage. 
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